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The Conservatives looked upon the proposed income
tax as an exceedingly dangerous measure, and
were determined to exhaust every means in thrown b^

,    .                                                                                        the Senate,

tneir power to prevent its enactment. It was
quite probable that when it came to an actual vote the
Chamber would not pass the bill, but the Conservatives
preferred not to run the risk. They controlled the
Senate, and made up their minds to use that body as a
lever to pry the cabinet out of office. Twice the Senate
passed a vote of want of confidence in the ministry,
and twice the ministers refused to consider this a
ground for resignation, declaring that they would re-
main so long as they had the support of the Chamber.
A mere expression of opinion being ineffectual, the
Senate adopted, on April 21, a proposal to refuse the
credits demanded for Madagascar until a change of
ministry took place, thereby proclaiming that it was
ready to stop the wheels of government rather than
tolerate the cabinet. Bourgeois was thus put in a
position in which he could only remain in power at the
cost of a prolonged struggle between the two Chambers,
with a strong chance of losing at any time his majority
in the Chamber of Deputies. Under these circum-
stances he thought it better to withdraw.1

His successor, Meline, professed a desire to return
to the policy of concentration, and tried to
induce some of the Eadicals to come into his
cabinet on the basis of eliminating all ques- M<SHne-
tions that divided the Kepublicans.    As this meant in

1 For a description of the struggle between the cabinet and the Senate,
see p. 23, note 1, supra.